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ARE SCHOOLS LOSING THE 
IN THEIR MANPOWER? 


CaN we supply the schools of the nation with the 
manpower required during the next decade? Is it 
reasonable to anticipate the presence of a qualified 
teacher in every classroom—elementary, secondary, 
and higher—as evidence of the expanding needs be- 
comes clear? Even more to the point, is there in 
prospect a favorable percentage of men at all levels 
and in all types of educational service? 

These questions, although not easily answered, are 
of vital the 
long-range progress of the American educational sys- 
tem. Transcending all else is the need for staff mem- 
bers fitted for the great variety of instructional, super- 


concern to every person interested in 


visory, and administrative responsibilities inherent 
in a constantly expanding program. To understand 
the implications, one should have many facts not now 
available, but the recently released annual teacher- 
supply-and-demand report! provides a 
for further exploration. These seven major facts in- 

1 Published in the Journal of Teacher Education, March, 
1953, pp. 3-45. 
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RAY C. MAUL 
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“MAN” 


stantly come into view: (1) the increasing number 
of elementary-school pupils and secondary and college 
students to be served; (2) the steady decline in the 


number of college graduates, from year to year, who 
are prepared to teach; 


ties of attractive employment open to the college grad- 


(3) the increasing opportuni- 


uate; (4) the prior demand of national defense for 
the services of men at the time they would ordinarily 
be in preparation for professional life; (5) the lim- 
ited number of young men attaining the age of mili- 
tary service annually; (6) the changed vocational out- 
look of the veteran as he returns to civilian life; and 
(7) the prospect of increased competition for the tax 
dollar and the inevitable sharpening of competition 
between physical plant and staff personnel for the 
edueational dollar. 

1. The problem 
that the 


enormously since 1947. 


of numbers.—KEverybody knows 
grown 
Many already seem to have 
assumed a complacent attitude—a fact known is a 
problem solved—without realizing that the first of the 


elementary-school enrollment has 
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really big blows is yet to come; the group about to 
take its place in the first grade next September far 
outnumbers any of its predecessors, and it will be fol- 
lowed by groups of like size until September, 19538, 
when the biggest group of all—the children born in 
1952—will enter the first grade. Thus these year-by- 
year blows will continue to fall upon an already over- 
crowded elementary-school system where we have not 
at any time in the past had an adequately prepared 
staff. 

The battle of sheer numbers is further complicated 
by the call to replace or to improve the competence 
of some 60,000 teachers now in the classroom who have 
completed less than one half of the requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree. We must recognize, also, that 
there are another 200,000 now in service whose college 
preparation measures between 60 and 119 semester 
hours. 

While the search for more elementary-school teach- 
ers is in full ery, the increased enrollment has not yet 
touched the high school. The first modest wave will 
roll into the seventh grade next September. After 
that time the increase will be at a constantly accelerat- 
ing pace. The fact not generally understood, however, 
is that in 1960 there will be three high-school students 
where there were two in 1950. Where the required 
number of teachers will be obtained, and where and 
when they will be prepared, are unanswered questions. 
It seems fair to assume that regional accrediting agen- 
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2. The decline in college graduates.—With the de- 
mobilization of 1945-46 came the unprecedented up- 
turn in college enrollment. A commonly overlooked 
fact, however, is that many students entered college 
in the early post-war years, not as freshmen, but as 
sophomores, juniors, and even seniors. Thus the 
graduating classes grew in size at a faster pace than 
the growth of the total student body. We are not 
again likely to see so many seniors in any one year 
until the total enrollment approaches the 3,000,000 
mark, 

Recipients of the bachelor’s or first professional de- 
gree numbered 433,000 in 1950; that figure will be 
down some 30 per cent in 1953, while the total college 
enrollment has fallen only modestly. Hidden in these 
figures, however, is a less well-known fact: the num- 
ber of college graduates prepared to teach in high 
school will show a drop of fully 36 per cent from 1950 
to 1953. Moreover, the decline in both total gradu- 
ates and total number prepared to teach in high school 
will continue for at least the next two years, as is 
shown by an examination of the present sophomore 
and junior classes in college. Only the present fresh- 
man class is larger than its immediate predecessor. 
One might ask about Korean veterans entering these 
upper classes, as did the World War II veterans. The 
evidence that such a movement will add to the teacher 
supply is, unhappily, not at hand. 

Table I shows the year-by-year changes in total col- 


TABLE I 


TOTAL NUMBER OF COLLEGR GRADUATES, NUMBER PREPARED TO TEACH IN HIGH SCHOOL, NUMBER PREPARED TO TEACH IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, WITH PERCENT OF YEAR-BY-YEAR CHANGE, 1949-1953 


Percent 
change 
from 
previous 
year 


Total 
bachelor’s- 
degree 
graduates 


4 





1949 
19h 


55,468 


Total 
graduates 
prepared 
to teach in 
high 
school 


as 66,890 
0 é 8.3% KG SOO + 
§ -- ‘ 73,015 - 





Total 
graduates 
prepared 
to teach In 
elementary 
school 


Percent 
change 
from 
previous 


Percent 
change 
from 
previous 
year 





5 





29.9% 
1.0 


61,510 = {6:8 


9.8 


35,636 








Source: Figures in Column 2 were taken from Story, Robert C. 
Institutions, 1951-1952," Circular 370a, December, 1952. U. 


“Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 


S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. All other 


figures were taken from annual NEA reports on teacher supply and demand. 


cies, long in control of class size in the high school, 
will bulwark the efforts of those local authorities who 
have been forced to condone the unlimited overcrowd- 
ing of elementary-school classrooms. The current 
struggle to vitalize the high-school program in terms 
of the changing needs of students might easily and 
quickly be vitiated, if we throw overboard our pres- 
ent ideas of pupil-teacher ratio. It is timely, then, to 
ask about the annual production of qualified high 
school- as well as elementary-school teachers, when- 
ever total numbers are considered. 


lege graduates, in the number prepared to teach in 
high school, and in the number prepared to teach in 
the elementary school. It is encouraging to note that, 
although the high-school supply has fallen precipi- 
tately, the elementary-school supply has shown mod- 
est, but encouraging improvement. True, the 35,636 
anticipated elementary-school candidates cannot go 
far toward meeting a realistic demand for 160,000 
next September. True, also, the potential high-school 
supply of 55,468 seems, on the surface, to be equal to 
the anticipated demand for 40-45,000 next Septem- 
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ber. The critical factor, however, is the number of 

these 1953 graduates who, although they meet certifi- 

cate requirements, will not seek teaching positions. 
Table II contains a more detailed analysis of the 
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may not be as devastating to the potential supply of 
men as is the call to military service. 

4. The prior demand of national defense-—Through- 
out its history America has been required to turn 


TABLE II 
COLLEGE GRADUATES PREPARED TO MEET STANDARD CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS, 


BY TEACHING FIELD AND BY 


1952 


Sex, 1952 anpd 1953 


— 





Men 


Women Women 





Type of preparation Per- 
cent 
of 


Total 


Total 


number Number 


Number 


Total 
number 


Per- 
cent 
of 


Total 


cent 
of 


Total 


Number Number 


Total 








Elementary school 7,980 


High school 
Agriculture 
Art 
Commerce 
English 
Foreign language 
Home economics 
Industrial arts 
Journalism 
Library science 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physical education (men) ... 
Physical education (women) 
General science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Social 
Speech 
Other 

Total high school 

GRAND TOTAL 


isin: 


b pe 


science 


1952 and the 1953 supply, by teaching field and by 
sex. The maldistribution of potential teachers among 
‘the high-school teaching fields—a factor we cannot 
analyze in this brief article—is indicated. The de- 
creasing percentage of men in both the elementary- 
and high-school fields is also shown. 

3. Increasing opportunities outside teaching.— 
Where do college graduates go? 
unfortunately, is an analysis made, in the fall, of the 


occupations of all college graduates the previous 


In only one state, 


spring. It is commonly known, however, that (a) 
many women will marry and not seek gainful employ- 
ment, (b) many graduates will continue with advanced 
study, and (¢) many will accept other employment 
openings for which their college studies have fitted 
them. Personnel officers representing a wide variety 
of industrial and commercial enterprises are now fre- 
quent visitors on college campuses. Many of the finest 
students, although prepared for teaching, are lost to 
other occupations purely on a competitive basis. Our 
expanding economy promises to continue this rate of 
competition. Even a downturn in business cannot be 
expected to soften this competition, as company after 
company sets up college graduation as a prerequisite 
to certain types of employment and to promotion in 


others. The total effect of this competition, however, 


29,669 


5 ; ‘ 10 3 





29,584 83.0% 


0.2 


eS 


07% 44.0 
5,680 100.0 as 
100.0 


586 
7 26.6 


ee 


~ 


Valea 


uo 


55,468 
91,104 


29 


35,646 


—~ 


aside, from time to time, for an all-out defense effort. 
Always, however, we have assumed that we were 
neglecting certain constructive components of our s0- 
ciety only temporarily, that we would soon return, 
with redoubled effort, and that we would regain the 
lost ground. Never before have we been foreed to 
project into the indefinite future the need to maintain 
a large military force. Now every able-bodied young 
man faces the prospect of two (or more) years of 
military service. This means the loss of men from 
teaching service all across the board, but particularly 
in those fields taught exclusively or largely by men, 
such as agriculture, industrial arts, physical and health 
education, and, only to a little less extent, the sciences 
and mathematics. 

Unlike earlier emergencies in our national life, this 
threat projects itself on into the indefinite future. 
The prospect of an appreciable decrease in the num- 
ber of men in the armed forces seems remote. Thus 
the prospects for manpower in the schools—literally, 
the services of men—must be reviewed in new terms. 
We have no comparable earlier experience to draw 
upon. Even one decade of a constantly diminishing 
number of men in all levels of educational service 
would cast its shadows many years beyond. The loss 


of men entering the profession now means that they 
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cannot emerge, years later, with the rich first-hand 
classroom experience so necessary to success in the 
The 


schools emerged from the war with a tragically low 


diverse responsibilities of educational leadership. 


percentage of men in elementary- and secondary- 


school service. We face this new threat, therefore, 
with our manpower pool already dangerously low. 

5. Fewer men reach adulthood annually.—When 
the military draft was resumed in the fall of 1950 the 
oldest in the 19~26-year bracket were called first. 
Now this entire group has been exhausted and only 
those who attain military service age annually will be 
available. Although literally millions more children 
are at the threshold of the first grade, there continues 
and will continue for another 10 years to be only 
about 1,050,000 males to attain age 18 each year. The 
inevitable result of these changed conditions has not 
yet been realized. Their effect upon the number of 
men available for educational service is cause for a 
recanvass of the entire situation. 

6. Returning veterans are different.—On the sur- 
face one might say, “returning veterans should, from 
now on, be about equal in number to the men two 
” True—if the size 
-but the vet- 
He is more than two years 


years younger now being inducted, 
of the military force remains constant 
eran is a different man. 
older in maturity, world-wide experience, outlook, 
family status, vocational ambition, and willingness to 
undertake, or to resume, extended preparation which 
withholds him from production. The college sopho- 
more of two years ago, for example, is less likely to 
enroll as a college junior after a two-year military 
hiteh. 
degree he is less likely to choose teaching. 


* he goes on to the bachelor’s or an advancec 
If he g n to the bachelor’ | | 
There is 


HORSE SENSE AND BUGGY 
ECONOMICS 


A ramous shirtsleeve philosopher onee said, “The 
trouble with people is that they know too many things 
that ain’t so.” 

This human failing may, in part, be the cause of 
the widespread “economic illiteracy” about which 
Not knowing, 


and knowing that one does not know, may be a serious 


many people are becoming concerned. 


handicap in any field of endeavor, but to “know” 
things that “ain’t so” ean result in catastrophe. 
The possession of misinformation in the field of 
economies can be particularly vicious, since all of us 
What we do 
in the market place and in. our economic activities 
Neverthe- 


less, what we do individually affects others and might 


are, in a sense, practicing economists. 
may seem like a strictly private matter. 


well be of concern to all. 
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little available evidence that teaching is “recapturing” 
the man who was headed for teaching before he en- 
tered military servize. 

7. The struggle for funds.—All of 
points to the need for funds so that education at all 


the foregoing 


levels may compete for high quality personnel, and 
particularly men. Both the tax dollar and the private 
contribution are keenly sought. But the struggle does 
not end here. Physical plants everywhere must be re- 
paired, replaced, and expanded. High building costs 
tend to reshape the struggle for the educational dollar 
even after it is obtained. Where and how a qualified, 
adequate staff can be obtained, and how it can be re- 
tained—these are questions for both sober thought 
and vigorous action. 

Conclusion.—The inevitable conclusion of this brief 
review of the dominating factors in the current scene 
is that the schools are surely losing the “man” in their 
manpower, Not only are total college graduates 
fewer, year by year, not only are fewer graduates pre- 
paring to teach, not only are men fewer percentage- 
wise in the annual classes of available graduates, but 
new factors serve to deplete the ranks of those who 
would go into the classroom. One factor is subject to 
the judgment of the man who might become a teacher 
—the competition of other vocations for the college- 
trained man. The other factor is the call to national 
defense—the responsibility of every able-bodied young 
man. When these factors are cast against the back- 
ground of (a) the sharply limited number of boys at- 
taining adulthood each year, and (b) the enormous in- 
crease’ in the number of teachers needed, the nature of 


the task ahead begins to come into focus. 


By 
FRANK G. SCHULTZ 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
BROOKINGS 

In the field of medicine, for example, we seek and 
are willing to pay for expert advice; but in the area 
of economies we are inclined to believe that one man’s 
opinions are as good as those of any other man—or 
maybe even a little bit better. If our neighbor shows 
ignorance of the principles of sanitation and preven- 
tive medicine, we are concerned lest the eonsequences 
The effects of 


ignorance on the part of our neighbor regarding the 


will affect us, as of course they may. 


principles of “economic health” may be just as far- 
reaching and may spill over into our own backyard. 
Yet we pass off this ignorance with a shrug of the 
shoulder. 

We are not arguing for a system of “economie 
health” laws to foree people into certain patterns of 
In considering economie prob- 


economie behavior. 
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lems, the question of values invariably comes into the 
picture; and values are highly personalized, ethical, 
religious concepts which no one would presume to dic- 
tate. What we are concerned about, however, is that 
people have sufficient insight into the basic mechanics 
of economics, that they can analyze and trace the 
“hidden costs” of maintaining their particular system 
of values. 

The “status quo” in economic understanding.— 
Status quo has been defined as “The mess we’s in.” 
Just how much of a “mess” are we in with respect 
to economic understanding, and how did we get that 
way? 

A large part of the difficulty can be attributed to 
the rather common belief that economies is just a 
matter of horse sense. In the horse and buggy days, 
when man’s productive activities were simple and 
when the consequences of his economic activities were 


quite direct, common horse sense may have been ade- 


quate. Today, while horse sense is still an important 
element in economic thought, it is not sufficient, unless 
we envision an entirely different kind of horse, a horse 
that can girdle the globe in a matter of hours, and one 
that can be harnessed to produce unlimited quantities 
of materials literally unknown 30, 20, or even 10 years 
ago. 

In short, our economy has grown in complexity at 
a much faster rate than has our understanding of eco- 
nomie principles. Such understanding is an essential 
part of citizenship training and must not be over- 
looked. How can one make intelligent decisions rela- 
tive to social and political problems unless he can 
trace the immediate and ultimate economic effects of 
his decisions. 

The urgent need for economie education is well 
presented in an article by Ernest O. Melby, dean, 
School of Education, New York University, in which 
he says: 

In the present cold war for human freedom, our oppon- 
ents believe that we shall ultimately lose because our 
economic system will fail us. The only way we can prove 
them wrong, and the only way we can make human free- 
dom a reality, is to give our citizens the economic attitude 
and understanding that will equip them to develop sound 
economic policies and which will make our economic sys 
tem a foundation for freedom, rather than a source of 
weakness in crises. Such education will be effective as 
it examines the issues clearly in the free market of opinion 
which should prevail in every school and college. It will 
have meaning and power as it is conducted in the true 
spirit of democracy and as it is dominated by a concern 
for moral and spiritual values. 


Lest the reader think that we are belaboring a straw 
man, let us review some evidence as to the status of 
economic understanding today. 

In a study conducted by the Opinion Research Cor- 
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poration in 1951 in which 1,280 high-school seniors 
participated, it was found that many students had a 
poor understanding of the concepts of wages, profits, 
taxes, and dividends. In an article in which he re- 
views the findings of this study, G. Derwood Buker, 
director of the Joint Council on Economie Education, 
says: “The test showed that only 39 per cent of the 
seniors believed that keeping the profit incentive alive 
is essential to the survival of the present system.” He 
goes on to say that 12th-graders badly overestimated 
the size or amount of corporation profits. This was 
equally true of teachers: both believe that about 25 
per cent of the amount taken in by a corporation is 
retained as profits. Actually, over a 20-year period, 
corporate profits averaged three per cent on sales, 
according to the United States Department of Com- 
merece, though they are currently running much higher 
than that, before taxes. 

In the opinion of Dr. Baker, this situation is not 
the result of subversive teaching, but is the conse- 
quence of insuflicient attention to the subject of eco- 
nomics. He summarizes his position by saying, “The 
average high-school senior is not a revolutionary; 
neither is he opposed to our system of economic enter- 
prise; but he is so poorly informed about it and so 
confused with respect to its functional operations that 
his judgment with relation to it is not to be relied 
upon.” 

How can it happen that high-school seniors seem 
to know so little basie economics? The answer seems 
to be that economics is not getting the emphasis in 
the school curriculum that its importance deserves, 
While certain aspects of economies are certainly 
touched upon in the social science courses in the junior 
and senior high school, we seem to have another ex- 
ample of there being “too little’ and coming “too 
late.” Much depends on the particular set of text- 
books the schools use, some of them giving little at- 
tention to basic economics. The senior social science 
courses are often elective courses so that not all stu- 
dents take the work even though it is offered. It was 
found by the Brookings Institution that, for various 
reasons, only about five per cent of all high-school 
students take as much as a one-semester course in 
economies. In only one state, Oregon, is a course in 
economies required for graduation. 

If only five per cent of the high-school students 
receive substantial instruction in this field, what de- 
gree of economic literacy can be expected from those 
who have never attended high school? In 1940 only 
about 50 per cent of the youth, 18 years of age, grad- 
uated from high school; and only about 72 per cent 
between the ages of 14 and 17 were enrolled. Further- 
more, the figures for that same year show that the 
average years of schooling of adults, 25 years or older, 
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ranged from five and one half to nine and one half 
The 


average years of schooling in the median state, Wis- 


years, depending upon the state of residence. 
consin, was reported to be eight years. In all prob- 
ability many of the people in the age range, 25 years 
and up, were victims of knowing too many things 
that “ain’t so.” 

Another reason for inadequate economic under- 
standing lies in the lack of well-qualified teachers to 
handle the subject. Since economies is listed under 
the social studies for certification purposes, it is diffi- 
cult to learn what the minimum credit requirements 
are for teaching this subject in the several states. 
Ilowever, it is certain that in some states a teacher 
may be certified to teach economics with no more than 
one introductory college course in the field. 

Kiven where the teacher is well-qualified, it is not 
always possible to teach a vitalized course in eco- 
nomies because of community pressures. As has been 
previously implied, it is difficult, if not impossible to 
teach economic principles without the students draw- 
ing inferences which are controversial. Even though 
the teacher assumes a strictly objective attitude toward 
the issue, the fact that it eame up in the classroom at 
all quite frequently brings difficulties for the teacher 
and the administration. The result is likely to be a 
course in economics taught in the rarefied atmosphere 
of pure theory with a studious avoidance of diseus- 
sions of any topie which savors of the controversial. 

Finally, there has been a searcity of suitable in- 
structional materials for teaching economic concepts 
at the various levels where they might be introduced. 
Textbook writers and publishers are likely to be con- 
cerned with the economic returns of their efforts, so 
that published materials that do not conform to the 
current demand are not likely to appear. 

Out of the depths—To. paraphrase Charles A. 
Beard, “When the situation gets dark enough you 
ean see the stars.” There is a ferment in the realm 
of economie education which should go far to mitigate 
the effects of our sins of omission and commission. 
Representing the “stars” in the horizon are the ac- 
tivities of a number of organizations which are spear- 
heading the attack on economic illiteracy. Some of 
these groups are composed entirely of businessmen ; 
others encompass the areas of business, industry, and 
professional education. To these must be added the 
farm organizations and labor unions which for a con- 
siderable time have been concerned with the economic 
education of their members. 

Some of the “stars” may turn oat to be nothing 
more than flying saucers, and little good can be ex- 
pected from these. Some professional educators are 
already questioning the validity and sincerity of some 
of these programs, but even the evanescent stars may 
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be helpful by emphasizing the seriousness of the prob- 


lem before us. Real harm ean result, if special-in- 
terest groups promote programs whose objectives are 
too limited and which do not have the interest of all 
America at heart. 

The extent of the activity of private organizations 
in economic edueation is indicated in an editorial 
which appeared in the Des Moines Tribune, October 
12, 1950. Under the title of “Teaching Economies, 
Not Shouting It,” the editorial says, “The National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Advertising Coun- 
cil, General Motors, General Electric, and a host of 
other big concerns and trade associations are spending 
at least $100,000,000 this year ‘selling private enter- 
prise’ to a publie which they fear is falling for ‘creep- 
ing socialism,’ ” 

The editorial takes the stand, along with Fortune 
Magazine, that “most of these efforts are a waste of 
money, if not actually harmful: An economie system 
is not a brand of toothpaste, to be sold with slogans.” 

While questioning the value of slogans and emo- 
tionalized appeals, the T'ribune had a favorable word 
to say of a unique program sponsored by General 
Mills. This is a program which is experimenting with 
the preparation of film strips and other materials for 
teaching economics in the intermediate grades as a 
means of correcting the error of “too little and too 
late.” The manner of procedure is to call together 
qualified teachers to work with professional economists 
and representatives of business and labor. The mate- 
rials are tried out in various schools in the United 
States and revised as experience dictates. As the Des 
Moines Tribune puts it, the objective is to “teach eco- 
nomies to fifth-graders—not selling free enterprise, 
nor Republican polities, nor anything else, not even 
General Mills produets.” 

The project in which nearly 50 teachers participated 
resulted in a film strip, “We Depend Upon Each 
Other,” which tries to teach the concept of mutual 
economic dependence between children and parents, 
between capital and labor, and between communities 
and Another film strip, “Specialization,” 
presents the concept of division of labor in terms that 


nations. 


11-year-olds ean understand. 

The most recent project of the General Mills pro- 
gram has produced a picture story book, “Freedom 
of Choice,” and a teacher’s guide to go with it. These 
materials were sent to 8,500 superintendents of schools 
in 48 states and are being used on an experimental 
basis in a good many of them. 

Another workshop project is being sponsored by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. This summer 330 teach- 
ers will be partially financed to study economic edu- 
cation in eight regional workshops. In these pro- 
grams the participants will study the sources of in- 
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come, budgeting, banking services, social security, 
home ownership, and similar topics. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education —What 
appears to be a most ambitious and effective program 
for vitalizing economic education are the workshops 
growing out of the activities of the Joint Council on 
Economie Edueation. This organization originated 
in 1948 at New York University and is supported by 
grants from the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment (CED) and the Fund for Adult Education. On 
its board of directors are representatives of industry, 
labor, and professional education. 

It co-operates, stimulates, and helps direct regional 
workshops on economic education which are generally 
financed by contributions from industry, labor, and 
agricultural organizations in the local areas. Start- 
ing with four regional workshops in 1949, the pro- 
gram has grown to the point where 30 are in the 
making for 1953 with an anticipated attendance of 
more than 1,500 teachers. In the majority of work- 
shops scholarships covering expenses other than travel 
are provided. 

By soliciting support from state and local industry, 
the program takes on a “grass roots” flavor, although 
problems of national policy and foreign economie re- 
lations are also studied. 

The workshops are usually of three weeks’ duration 
in which part of the day is spent in listening to pre- 
sentations from representatives of industry, labor, and 
agriculture as well as from professional staff econo- 
mists, with discussions following the presentations. 
The afternoons are usually spent in work-study ae- 
tivities in which small groups prepare study guides 
on specific economie topies or resource units covering 
a_ broader again devoted to 


area. Evenings are 


lectures. 
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‘alls for follow-up work with 
The fol- 


low-up program has been especially well-developed in 


Ideally, the plan 
teachers after they get back on the job. 


such states as Minnesota, Illinois, and Ohio, where 
financial support has been substantial. 

Regional councils on economic education.—The 
Joint Council has aided in the organization of regional 
and state councils on economic edueation. Such eoun- 
cils are presently active in the Greater Hartford 
(Conn.) 


Towa. 


area, Illinois, Tennessee, Minnesota, and 
Their purpose is to maintain a continuing 
interest in economie education in the schools and in 
the formation of adult discussion groups on matters 
of economic policy. 

Since the programs sponsored by the Joint Council 
attempt to work with all economic groups, the stigma 
of vested interest is removed. Emphasis is placed on 
balaneed programs where the viewpoint of industry, 


The 


criterion of evaluation, of the several points of view, 


business, agriculture, and government are heard. 
are the principles of basie economies. It is reeognized 
that points of view will differ because of personal 
interests and differences of opinion relative to values; 
but with the understanding of basie economie prin- 
ciples as the rallying point, the differences are mini- 
mized and our American way of life strengthened, 
Not to be forgotten is the assurance that this is sound 
economic education. 

An important by-product of the workshops is the 
training teachers get in handling controversial issues 
in the classroom, They become aware of the tech- 
niques by which issues ean be clarified, if not solved. 
Our teachers want to do a good job; we need but 
show them the way. 





_Shorter Papers. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING CORPORATION 
GIVING TO EDUCATION 


JOHN R. RicHarps 


New York University 


CORPORATIONS are giving more funds in support of 
community activities than ever before and this trend 
probably will continue as the only visible replacement 
for the gifts from great fortunes which character- 
ized the last generation. 

However, corporate giving necessarily must follow 
different legal, public relations, and managerial con- 
ditions. Since there seems to be a greater disposition 
on the part of stockholders and corporation officers 


to give, what principles and procedures should be 
determined in order to serve the publie interest and 
the established purposes of corporations? 
Corporations can and do frequently support edu- 
cational and research activities which are clearly 
within the purview of their charters, the cost of which 
ean be listed as a direct expense of carrying on their 
business. Such funds are helpful to American edu- 
cation, but since the use of these funds is in a sense 
“directed,” they are only of incidental help in sup- 
porting the general educational program. Undireeted 
support funds are of much more assistance in bul- 
warking our educational system. But how may cor- 
porations fit unrestricted giving into their statements 
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How may they pro- 
tect themselves from minority stockholder claims that 


of purpose and their charters? 


they are acting outside of corporate interests? 

Three general ways have been identified. These 
are: (1) to amend individual corporate charters, (2) 
to seek clarification of corporate powers in the courts 
and through legislation, and (3) to identify those 
educational activities, support of which is clearly in 
the direct interest of the corporation, e.g., scholarships 
for employees’ children, 

Concerns of corporation officials and stockholders.— 
Obviously, corporate giving to education will continue 
to expand only so long as the donors consider such 
giving to be in their best interests. It could not be 
otherwise in an enterprise economy. 

Is the purpose of the educational activity to be sup- 
ported consonant with the corporate interest? In 
considering this question, it is important to recognize 
that the development of American education and 
American production and marketing have gone hand 
in hand for generations and that they are by now 
completely interdependent; any change in one brings 
about a change in the other. 

Recognizing that corporations have responsibilities 
to the social order, how may corporation officials be 
convinced that support of educational activities meets 
these responsibilities? Answers to this question may 
be developed only as standards are agreed upon and 
screening processes to enforce them are established. 
This is an extraordinarily complex job and beyond 
the capability of the usual corporation. As a matter 
of fact, even large foundations find this function 
onerous and are in need of a clearinghouse to elimi- 
nate duplication and lost motion and to give clearer 
and longer term direction to aeceptable projects. 

Many private givers despair of giving because of 
the difficulty of deciding between appeals made to 
them. After all, givers are motivated by a feeling 
of worthiness which they develop for the activities 
they are supporting. 

Does the corporation actually gain from its giving? 
Some direct or indirect gain must be identified, if eor- 
porations are to give consistently over a considerable 
period. It is not enough to say that most of the pros- 
pective gift would be lost to the corporation through 
taxation anyway. Steady support over a long period 
will come only insofar as the interests of education 
and the corporation are intertwined and are seen to 
be such by the parties. 

This indicates that in the ease of many eorpora- 
tions, a regional, state, or area interest must be iden- 
tified. Concern naturally diminishes in direct ratio 
to the distance from any geographie foeus a corpora- 
tion may have. 

Concerns of educators and community leaders.—A 
pattern of educational activity has developed in the 
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. 2008 
United States which has become peculiarly well 
adapted to meet present and future needs of our so- 


ciety. This pattern is now threatened by economic 


changes beyond the control of educators. 

The question becomes—How is this pattern to be 
preserved, while at the same time allowing for essen- 
tial progress and change and for the elimination of 


waste and inefficiencies? 

Only the experts in education can accomplish this 
but they must look for guidance wherever it may be 
found. The problems are complex, and only a com- 
bination of great experience and wisdom can result 
in a solution. Certainly arbitrary decisions must be 
ruled out. 

What regional and area considerations must be 
faced? The answer can come only by involving re- 
gional and area interests in the decision making. Pre- 
sumably some change in the direction of greatest need 
is in order. 

What are the sectarian considerations which must 
be faced in any omnibus plan of giving? This must 
be thought out together and resolved before it becomes 
a conflict area. 

What preference, if any, should be given to low- 
cost educational programs, quality being equal? Here 
it is necessary to assess present trends toward urban 
education and to make important decisions about 
capital development. 

To what extent should the “starved” programs of 
education be aided in preference to those which have 
shown a particular affinity for drawing support? 
These decisions are crucial and should be given some 
urgency in the light of world developments. 

What about the pattern of education between the 
sexes? Should the long-term trends toward coedu- 
‘ation and toward a larger proportion of women be 
furthered? 
is now under way, and the recommendations that re- 


A comprehensive study of this problem 


sult will provide a course of action. 

What levels of higher education are in most need 
of support from corporations? The various levels 
now existent are: (1) the junior college—community 
institute level, (2) the standard four-year college, and 
(3) the graduate—professional study level. 

Concerns of foundations.—Foundations have long 
support of educational 
them have well-developed organizations 


been active in 
Many of 
equipped by experience to compare various proposals 
made to the foundations. 

As corporation giving increases, particularly as 
support funds are channeled through eompany-estab- 
lished foundations, these staffs may be expected to 
grow. Since proposals are often made to more than 
one foundation, what co-ordination may be set up in 
order to reduce duplication and to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the review procedure? 


programs. 
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A certain amount of interecommuniecation is being 
built up between foundations at the present time. 
This presages the development of a clearinghouse 
on a national scale to assist in the co-ordination of 
foundation activities. 

Organization needed in a council for financial aid 
to education —The organization of a national council 
to serve as a clearinghouse for financial aid to edu- 
cation will require the following: 

(1) Extensive visits with corporate leaders to se- 
cure their advice and to assure them that appropriate 
procedures are being established. Such communica- 
tion will be required in order to build the necessary 
confidence that corporation leaders must have in the 
new organization before it ean function. 

(2) Representative commissions made up of edu- 
cators carefully selected to provide for the submission 
of all points of view. These commissions will prob- 
ably have to be organized on a regional basis but there 
should also be a national commission, Perhaps com- 
mission membership should inelude impartial ecommu- 
nity leaders as well as educators in order to provide 
greater objectivity of judgment. 

(3) A commission made up of representatives of 
other councils and foundations which will plan for 
useful co-ordination in the over-all educational sup- 
port effort. 


mine the degree of co-ordination that is desirable. 


Presumably this commission would deter- 


Forms of financial assistance—The various ways 
in which corperation giving may be used in support 
of higher education are as follows: (1) specific capital 
gifts to be used for construction or endowment; (2) 
annual underwriting of parts or all of college instrue- 
tional programs; (3) funds in support of directed 
or undirected research; (4) awarding of scholarships, 
sometimes with an additional amount made directly 
to a college in order that the whole cost of tuition is 
met; and (5) grants to nonprofit organizations en- 
gaged in furthering the integration between high 


Reborts. 
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school and college by means of guidance, testing, and 
other such programs. 

Because corporations contribute to the general 
operation of public educational institutions through 
tax payments, it may be expected that they will re- 
strict gifts to privately operated colleges and uni- 
versities. However, there are many programs now 
operated by public colleges for which no publie ap- 
propriation is used. These exist only because the 
publie colleges have access to income other than ap- 
Most educators agree that it would be 
destructive of the present educational system if these 


propriations, 


programs were ruled inappropriate recipients of cor- 
porate gifts. This would be particularly true in those 
areas where private higher education is but a small 
part of the over-all collegiate program. Were the 
publie (tax supported) college to be exeluded, a di- 
visiveness would develop which might very well 
destroy the whole trend toward greater corporation 
giving. 

The necessary planning and groundwork for a 
council to guide corporate giving would probably take 
It would seem that specifie pro- 
cedures for giving should not be urged upon corpora- 


more than a year. 


tions through a new council before this groundwork 
has been laid. 

It should be noted here, however, that a “short-cut” 
to the announced council procedure seems to be devel- 
oping. This is the growing practice of corporations 
to set up scholarship funds with provision for special 
reimbursement to private colleges beyond tuition in 
order that the full costs of instruction will be under- 
written. Under this developing system, the prospee- 
tive student performs the sereening function when he 
makes his choice of college. 

It can be predicted that corporation giving will 
increase in our time as satisfactory procedures are 
developed. Further, the more varied the procedures, 
the larger will be the proportion ef corporations able 
to identify an appropriate formula for giving. 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 


FreD H. TURNER 


University of Illinois 


Tue 35th Anniversary Conference of the National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators was 
held at the Kellogg Center of Michigan State College, 
April 5-9, 1953. Two hundred forty-five representa- 
tives from member institutions, from the University 
of Hawaii to the University of Maine and from the 


University of Ottawa to the University of Texas, 
assembled for the five-day session with the conference 
theme, “Working Administrative Relationships on the 
Campus.” 

Victor F. Spathelf, president, Ferris Institute (Big 
Rapids, Mich.), presided at the business sessions and 
was assisted by vice-presidents Everett Hunt, dean, 
Swarthmore (Pa.); Donald M. DuShane, director of 
student affairs, University of Oregon; and by execu- 
tive committee members Arden QO. French, dean of 
men, Louisiana State; William S. Guthrie, junior 
dean, Ohio State; Arno J. Haack, dean, Washing- 
ton University (St. Louis 5); Bernard L. Hyink, 
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dean, University of Southern California; and Juan 
Reid, dean, Colorado College (Colorado Springs), 
who presided at general conference assemblies. Tom 
King, dean, Michigan State College, was host dean. 

A preconference orientation meeting for new deans, 
directors, and new members of the association was 
conducted by Robert M. Strozier, dean, University 
of Chicago. Five new members as quizmen and five 
veteran members as answermen assisted Dean Strozier. 

The invocation at the opening session of the con- 


ference was given by Anthony C. O’Flynn, dean, 


Loyola University (New Orleans); the welcome was 
by Dean Tom King and the response by J. Broward 
Culpepper, dean, Florida State University. The pres- 


ident’s address at the opening of the conference was 
given by President Spathelf who outlined the prog- 
ress of the year, explained the conference procedures, 
and charged the association with responsibilities which 
would be presented in committee and commission 
reports. 

The conference was built around four major ses- 
sions studying the conference theme with an address 
followed by discussion, group conferences by sizes of 
institutions, and general assemblies to recapitulate the 
group-conference discussions. Ralph W. MeDonald, 
president, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
spoke on “Administrative Relationships: The Presi- 
dent and the Student Personnel Staff.” Discussants 
following his address were Arch B. Conklin, dean, 
Bowling Green State University; Erich A. Walter, 
dean, University of Michigan; and H. Donald Win- 
bigler, dean, Stanford (Calif.) University. 

Elmer Ellis, dean, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, University of Missouri, discussed “Work- 
ing Administrative Relationships with the Academie 
Dean,” and was questioned by Jack Matthews, dean, 
University of Carl A. Kallgren, dean, 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.); and James 
C. MeLeod, dean, Northwestern University (Evan- 
ston, Ill.). Ray Kettler, comptroller, Purdue Uni- 
versity (Lafayette, Ind.), addressed a dinner meet- 
ing on “Working Administrative Relationships with 
the Controller.” A panel headed by L. Dale Faunce, 
dean, University of Iowa, and Byron H. Atkinson, 
assistant dean, University of California (Los An- 
geles); L. FE. Chandler, dean, Southeastern Louisiana 
College (Hammond, La.); John E. Hoeutt, dean, 
University of Delaware; Arthur H. Kiendl, assistant 
dean, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.); and Dave 
Lawrence, dean, University of Louisville (Ky.), pre- 
sented various aspects of “Working Administrative 
Relationships with our own Staff Members.” 

Reports of committees and commissions were a part 
of the program. William S. Guthrie presented the 
report of a liaison committee working with the Amer- 


Missouri; 
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ican Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers, the National Association of Deans 
of Women, and the American College Personnel As- 
sociation on the standardization of transeript report- 
disciplinary actions. ). 8. Newhouse, dean, 
Institute of Technology (Cleveland, Ohio), 
chairman of a committee to work with the National 


ing of 


Case 


Student Association, reported on the activities of his 
group, and Robert W. Bishop, dean, University of 
Cincinnati (Ohio), gave the report of his work as 
chairman of the committee working with the National 
Conference on College Fraternities and Societies. 
Important reports of commissions established in 
1952 were given by Dean Arno J. Haack on Profes- 
sional Relationships; Robert B. Kamm, dean, Drake 
University (Des Moines 11, Iowa), on Program and 
Practices Evaluation; and John H. Stibbs, dean, 
Tulane University (New Orleans 18), on Develop- 
ment and Training of Student Personnel Administra- 
tors. 
report was that the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration in eo-operation with this com- 
mission and the association would sponsor a seminar 
to study this question during the month of January, 
1954, and a generous grant has been made for the 


A signifieant announcement in Dean Stibb’s 


financial aspects of this seminar. 

Arno Nowotny, dean, University of Texas, was toast- 
master at the annual banquet, the address being given 
by Vice-Chancellor David Henry of New York Univer- 
sity. The Resolutions Committee was chaired by 
Wesley P. Lloyd, dean, Brigham Young University 
(Provo, Utah), recently returned from his special 
work in student-personnel work in Japan. A special 
feature of the conference program consisted of topic- 
luncheon tables under the supervision of Carl W. 
Knox, dean of men, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio). 
Members of the conference had the opportunity to 
attend their choice of 25 “topie tables” at ]uncheons 
with skilled moderators in charge of each table. These 
luncheon tables were repeated on consecutive days 
affording the opportunity to participate in more than 
one, 

Guest observers from other associations in attend- 
ance were Esson Gale, University of Michigan, repre- 
senting the National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers; Clyde Johnson, the National Interfrater- 
nity Conference (Philadelphia) ; Richard J. Murphy, 
the National Student Association; Ronald B. Thomp- 
son, Ohio State University, the National Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers; and 
Robert S. Waldrop, chief, Vocational Counseling Pro- 
fessional Service, VA. 

Officers elected for 1953-54 were: Robert M. Stro- 
zier, dean, University of Chicago, president; Deans 
Fred H. Weaver, University of North Carolina; E. G. 
Williamson, University of Minnesota, vice-presidents ; 
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Fred H. Turner, dean, University of Illinois, secretary- 
treasurer. The Executive Commitee will consist of 
the officers and Victor F. Spathelf; J. Broward Cul- 
pepper; C. B. Boocock, dean of men, Rutgers Univer- 
sity (New Brunswick, N. J.); Paul C. Eaton, Cali 
fornia Institute of Technology (Pasadena 4); John P. 


Events 
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Gwin, dean of students, Beloit (Wise.) College; Tom 
King; and John H. Stibbs. 

The 1954 will be held at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, May 1-4, and the 1955 


University and 


conference 


and 1956 meetings will be at Purdue 
the University of California (Berkeley). 





SCHOLARSHIP, RESEARCH, AND 
TEACHING 

THE pressure to publish is one of the burdens borne 
by college and university teachers. The reason for 
this pressure seems to be primarily to eriable academic 
administrators to impress the world with the weight 
of research produced by their faculties. Pressure of 
this kind too often leads to publication for the sake 
of publication and not infrequently to premature 
presentation of research results. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching with financial support from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York undertook in 1946 an ex- 
periment to demonstrate another and more important 
value of continued study and research by college 
teachers. The report of this experiment, concluded 
in 1952, has been prepared by Howard Lowry and 
William Taeusch, president and dean respectively, 
College of Wooster, and issued by the foundation un- 
der the title “Research—Creative Activity and Teach- 
ing.” Grants were made to a number of institutions, 
grouped together regionally, to enable them to assist 
faculty members who wished to engage in study in 
their own field of competence either by reducing their 
teaching loads or by leaves of absence. The end 
looked for was not in the results of study or research 
but in the improvement of teaching on the principle 
that “research and good teaching are vitally con- 
nected,” and that 


No teacher or scholar should be judged or promoted by 
the sheer weight of his annual bibliography. Very often, 
at its best, scholarship does not consist merely in what 
are usually called ‘‘discoveries,’’ but rather in the fresh 


and creative synthesis of facts already at hand. 


A line of demarcation should be drawn between 
scholarship and research. The latter term has been 
carried over from the sciences in which research is 
expected to result in discoveries. Such research tends, 
on the whole, to be narrowly directed to a specifie end, 
whether anticipated or not. The paraphernalia of 
scholarship cannot be limited in this way, for the 
essence of scholarship is breadth which is acecom- 
panied by imagination and vision and is constantly 
expanding as new relationships and directions are 
recognized. 


Were such a line of demareation accepted, it would 
lead to a radical reform in the requirements that are 
usually prescribed for the Ph.D. This degree should 
attest to the completion of a period of apprenticeship 
to a master of seholarship, the acquisition of the 
canons of scholarship, and training in the methods of 
intellectual activity, all of which are more essential 
as bases of good teaching than the production of an 
“original” work or “the advancement of knowledge” 
often by less than one quotable sentence. 

It does not detract from the importance of the ex- 
periment to say that the most exciting description of 
the scholar teacher is that given in the following state- 
ment in the report (p. 16): 


One of the greatest teachers we have ever known was 
a man who published almost nothing. In the technical 
sense, he discovered nothing. But daily he read deeply 
and widely, thought in fresh ways about what he knew 
and was coming to know—learning, relating, eomparing. 
His fifty-five years on the campus where he taught were 
years of inereasing mastery of what he knew, and to his 
students his life and daily habits were a perpetual invi 


tation to learning. 


The whole passage from which this is cited is worth 
profound study. For ordinary mortals, however, a 
successful direction has been opened up by the ex- 
periment, initiated by the Carnegie Foundation, “to 
improve instruction is to stimulate creative activity 
among faculty members.”—I. L. K. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHES A 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


THE establishment of a Bureau of Educational 
Service as an agency of the department of education, 
Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been an- 
nounced by Martin D. Whitaker, president of the 
university. Harold P. Thomas, head of the depart- 
ment of education and director of the university’s 
summer session, will be the director of the bureau. 
The function of the new bureau will be: (1) to 
provide a means of co-ordinating the many educa- 
tional services now rendered by the university to pub- 
lie and private schools; (2) to render professional 
assistance to educational agencies in the co-operative 
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study of their problems; (3) to foster educational 


research; and (4) to make available for consultation 
the services of specialists. 

The bureau will be engaged in the analysis of edu 
cational problems and in the development of plans 
for the improvement of present educational practices. 
These studies, made at the request of state and Jocal 
boards of education, legislative committees, and other 
by mem- 
and per- 


educational agencies, will be co-ordinated 
bers of the education department faculty 
sonnel from related fields. 


AN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO BE HELD IN NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 


Tue tenth annual Institute of Higher Edueation 
will convene at Searritt College for Christian Work- 
ers (Nashville 5, Tenn.), July 28-30. A workshop- 
conference program, the institute will bring together 
administrators of chureh and independent colleges 
throughout the nation who desire a period of intensive 
restudy of their work. 

The fields of business, publie relations, fund rais- 
ing, religion in higher education, and personnel will 
be discussed by the Reverend Robert L. Calhoun, Pit- 
kin Professor of Historical Theology, Yale Univer- 
sity; Frank Bowles, consultant, The Fund for the 
Advancement of Edueation; Francis J. Brown, staff 
associate, American Council on Edueation; Ernest 
T. Stewart, Jr., executive secretary, The American 
Alumni Council; and Bernard P. Taylor, executive 
I. Olin Stoeck- 
well, returned Methodist missionary, will speak to the 


director, The Penn State Foundation. 


group on his experiences as a prisoner in Communist 
China, 

The Institute of Higher Education is sponsored by 
Searritt College for Christian Workers, the Division 
of Educational Institutions of the Board of Eduea- 
tion of the Methodist Church, the University Senate 
of the Methodist ; 
Higher Education of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S. A. 
clude the American College Public Relations <Asso- 


Church, and the Commission on 
Co-operating agencies in- 


ciation and the Division of Higher Edueation of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. For further 
information write to Theodore O. Yoder, director 
of publie relations, Searritt College for Christian 


Workers. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND JEWISH 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ADOPT 
AN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


A UNIQUE agreement, which for the first time makes 
it possible for undergraduate students in the field of 
Jewish religion, education, history, and literature to 
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receive bachelor’s degrees from both a liberal arts 
college and a theological seminary after following a 
combined course of study, has been ratified by Co- 
lumbia University and Jewish Theological Seminary. 
The exchange program has been announced by Gray- 
son L. Kirk, president, Columbia University, and 
Finkelstein, Jewish Theological 
Seminary, who signed the agreement. 

Under the combined plan, students in the seminary’s 
Teachers Institute and Seminary College of Jewish 
Studies will be able to apply 64 points of their studies 
towards the major field, language, and elective-course 
requirements for the bachelor of science degree at 
Columbia’s School of General Studies. At the same 
time the seminary will eredit 60 points of studies in 
the School of General Studies toward the liberal arts 
requirements for the seminary degree of bachelor of 
religious education. The School of General Studies 
requires 124 points for the B.S. degree while the 
seminary requirements are 188 points for the B.R.E. 
degree. All students under the joint program will 
also take the comprehensive examination that Gen- 
eral Studies requires for the B.S. degree. 

Seminary students at Columbia will be able to take 
their major subject under two departments in the 
School of General Studies—religion, and Hebrew lan- 
guage and Jewish history. They will be able to study 
The plan will 


Louis chancellor, 


at both institutions simultaneously. 
become effective at the beginning of the 1953-54 aca- 


demic year. 


FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
EDUCATION TO CONTINUE 
GRANTS TO COLLEGES 
ON SELF STUDY 

CLARENCE H. Faust, president, Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, has announced the continu- 
ation of the program of self studies for liberal arts 
colleges which was initiated by the fund a year ago. 
Under this program invitations are being issued to all 
liberal arts colleges throughout the country to apply 
for assistance in conducting a critical examination 
and appraisal of their work in liberal education. 

Secause response to the announcement of this pro- 
gram last year was so encouraging, the board of di- 
rectors has appropriated $300,000 to assist a second 
group of institutions to carry forward these self 
studies. 

Further information and application forms may be 
obtained from the Committee on College Self Studies, 
eare of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. Applications 
must be submitted by November 1, 1953, and notifica- 
tion of grants will be made on or about December 15, 


1953. 
Institutions which are now conducting such self 
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studies with the aid of grants from the fund include: 
Brown University (Providence 12, R. 1.), Goucher 
College (Baltimore 4, Md.), Reed College (Portland 
2, Ore.), University of Pittsburgh, Wellesley (Mass. ) 
College, University of Notre Dame, Brooklyn College, 
University of Buffalo (N. Y.), Wesleyan University 
(Middletown, Conn.), University of Florida, Dillard 
La.), St. John’s Col 
lege (Camarillo, Calif.), Southwestern at Memphis 
(Tenn.), St. Francis Xavier College for Women (Chi 
cago 15), Ohio Wesleyan University, Beloit ( Wise.) 


University (New Orleans 22, 


College, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), 
Southern Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.), and 
Jamestown (N. Dak.) College. 


THE REPORT ON “DIPLOMA MILLS” 


No other country is as lax as the United States in 


, 


permitting “diploma mills” to operate. The charge 
was made by James B. Hdmonson, dean emeritus, the 
University of Michigan School of Edueation, in the 
annual report of the Committee on Fraudulent Schools 
and Colleges of which he is chairman. The committee 
was created in 1949 by the Association for Higher 
Edueation of the National Education Association to 
correct conditions responsible for the “underworld” 
of American education. 

The “underworld,” in this eonnection, consists of 
so-called universities, colleges, and schools that have 
no buildings instructional staffs, no 


Dy) 


no competent 
well-equipped libraries or laboratories. Some are en- 


gaged in the racket of selling diplomas and degrees. 
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While some make a pretense of having requirements, 


any person with the “fee” can meet these without 


diflieulty. 
Some of these fraudulent institutions have a large 


{ 


enrollment of foreign students, and when such buyers 


of cheap degrees and diplomas discover that they have 
been “gypped,” they are likely to be eritical of all 
education in the United States. 

Officials of acerediting institutions for religious 
education are disturbed over activities of diploma 
field of religion. Some of them have 


mills in the 
warned members of the clergy against deceptive ad- 
vertisements relating to advanced degrees. 

In the opinion of the committee, “diploma mills” 
are tolerated in the U. S. because they have proved 
to be profitable business for unserupulous persons. 
They are kept going by men and women who want 
to buy degrees in order to deceive employers or eus- 
tomers, the report said, by claiming degrees similar 
to honest credentials. Unfortunately, in several states 
the laws governing schools and colleges are so Jax, the 
dean said, that it is possible for racketeers to operate 
in the field of education. 


The committee’s drive against “shyster” institutions 
is aimed at such goals as enactment of stricter state 
laws governing the granting of licenses to non-publie 


institutions; prosecution of fraudulent schools by 
state education authorities; and getting people to 
realize that it is dishonest to use a diploma issued 


by an “underworld” college. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Nathan Marsh Pusey, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Lawrenee College (Appleton, Wis.), was re- 
27, 1944, has 


been named president, Harvard University. 


ported in ScuooL, AND Society, May 


James Norman McDonough, professor of law, West- 


ern Reserve University (Cleveland, Ohio), has been 
appointed dean, School of Law, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, to succeed Alvin E. Evans, who will continue at 
the university as professor of law. 

Milton D. Green, professor of law, University of 
Washington (Seattle 5), 
School of Law, Washing 


5). 


has been appointed dean, 
ton University (Saint Louis 


Henry M. Woodburn, chairman of the department 
of chemistry, the University of Buffalo (N. Y.), since 
1945, has been named dean, the Graduate School, ef 
fective July 1, succeeding Julius W. Pratt, who will 
continue at the university as professor of history. 


Harriet Dufresne Hudson, assistant professor of 
named 


(Lyneh 


Larew, whose retire 


University of Illinois, has been 


Randolph-Macon Woman's 
burg, Va.), to suceeed Gillie A. 


ment was noted in these columns, May 2, 1953. 


economies, 


dean, College 


John S. Haitema, assistant superintendent of public 
instruction, State of Michigan, has been appointed 


director of education, the Territory of Guam. 


Harold F. Lowe, professor of physical edueation, 
has been appointed director of university admissions, 
Columbia University, to succeed Frederick KE. Crox 
ton, whose assumption of duties as interim director of 
admissions was reported in ScHooL AND Socrery, 
1951, 


himself to teaching as professor of statistics. 


September 15, Professor Croxton will devote 


John M. Fogg, Jr., professor of botany, whose ap 
pointment as vice-provost, University of Pennsyl 
vania, was reported in these columns, April 1, 1944, 
has been named director of the university’s Morris 
(Chestnut Hill). Dr. 


Arboretum Fogg will take a 
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year’s leave of absence prior to assuming his new 
duties next summer at which time he succeeds Jacob 
R. Schramm, who is retiring. 


Harold E. Moore, head of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Denver (Colo,), has been ap- 
pointed director of the School of Edueation to sue- 
ceed Lawrence W. Miller, who will continue at the 
university as chairman of the division of psychology 
and education. Dr. Miller has served for two years as 
acting director of the School of Education. 


Ernest W. Weaver, Jr., assistant professor of me- 
chanical engineering, University of Toledo (Ohio), 
has been named director of the Junior College at the 
university, effective July 1. Mr. Weaver succeeds 
Arvid T,. Johnson, assistant dean of arts and sciences, 
who has been serving as acting director of the Junior 
College after the death of Raymond L. Carter which 
was noted in ScuooLt AND Society, October 28, 1950. 


Martin J. Bergen, chief draftsman, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Company, has been named director of the 
Evening School of Science and Technology, Pratt 
Institute (Brooklyn 5). 


Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.) has announced 
the following appointment and advancements in staff : 
as chaplain, the Reverend Raymond EK, Fuessle, who 
has served as chaplain, Bard College (Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.); to professorships, H. Barrett Davis 
(speech), Carl I’, Strauch (English), Arthur F. 
Gould (industrial engineering), Douglas E. Mode 
(electrical engineering), Francis J. Quirk (fine arts), 
and Howard J. B. Ziegler (philosophy) ; to associate 
professorships, Joseph A. Maurer (classical lan- 
guages), Robert B. Norris (education), Rocco J. 
Tresolini (politieal science), Adolf Griinbaum (phi- 
losophy), and Lynn §S. Beedle (civil engineering and 
mechanics) ; and to assistant professorships, John M. 
Haight (history and government) and Thomas 8. 
Kichelberger (mechanical engineering). 


The first Boyd Professors have been named at Louisi- 
Erie H. W. Voegelin, 
professor of government; Philip W. West, professor 
of chemistry; and T. Harry Williams, professor of 


ana State University, June 1: 


history. 

William Campbell Binkley, professor of history and 
chairman of the department, Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville 5, Tenn.), has been appointed professor of 
history, Tulane University, effective July 1. In addi- 
tion to his new duties, Dr. Binkley will succeed Wen- 
dell H. Stephenson as editor, Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review. 

Stanford University (Calif.) has announced the fol- 
lowing faculty appointments: Moffatt Hancock, pro- 
fessor of law (effective in September) ; Ellis D. Sox, 
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clinical professor of public health, School of Medi- 
cine (academie year 1953-54) ; Hideo Kishimoto, visit- 
ing professor of philosophy (effective in July); 
Charles Stein, associate professor of statistics (effec- 
tive in September); Leonard Goldberg, on sabbatical 
leave from Karolinska Institute (Stockholm, Sweden), 
Visiting associate professor of pharmacology (aca- 
demic year 1953-54); John M. J. Wolpe, assistant 
professor of French (effective in September) ; Martin 
Lb. Travis, Jr., assistant professor of political science 
(effective in September); Carmine R. Linsalata, as- 
sistant professor of mathematics; Kenneth B. Little, 
assistant professor of psychology; and James KE. Brin- 
ton, acting assistant professor of journalism (aca- 
demice year 1953-54). 

Recent promotions at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology (Hoboken, N. J.), effective in September, 
were: to professorships, Richard D. Humphrey (hu- 
manities), Carl Neitzert (electrical engineering), and 
Arthur Lesser (industrial engineering); to associate 
professorships, Adam Abruzzi (industrial engineer- 
ing), Reuben Benumof (physics), and Edward Peskin 
(electrical engineering); and to assistant professor- 
ships, James J. Lawlor (machine design) and John 
Ki. Nankivell (physics). 

Two appointments to the home economies staff, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, are: Ralph G. Eckert, who will 
serve as professor of family relations and as head of 
the department of child development and family rela- 
tions, and Paul Stanley Riley, who will serve as assist- 
ant professor of child development. 


Honors 

Raymond Adrien de Roover, associate professor of 
economies, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), has been 
elected a member of the Royal Flemish Academy of 
This is the highest scholastic honor to be 
sefore an 


Belgium. 
bestowed by the Kingdom of Belgium. 
audience of scholars in Belgium last month, Professor 
de Roover delivered an address on “The Founding 
and Liquidation of the Bruges Branch of the Medici 
Bank.” 

Correction: Because of a printing error in the edi- 
torial, “Time To Get Angry” (ScHoou aNnp Soctrery, 
May 30), James E. Carey of the C.I.0. was reported 
as having presented a talk at “Harvard” University. 
Mr. Carey spoke at Howard University. 


Recent Deaths 

Henry Baldwin Dates, professor emeritus of electri- 
cal engineering, Case Institute of Technology (Cleve- 
land, Ohio), died, May 14, at the age of eighty-three 
years, according to a report received by SCHOOL AND 
Socrery, June 4. Professor Dates had served as pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering and physics (1896- 
1903), Clarkson Institute (now College) of Tech- 
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nology (Potsdam, N. Y.); professor and dean (1903- 
05), College of Engineering, University of Colorado; 
and professor of electrical engineering (1995-39), 
Case Institute of Technology. 

Martin Luther Reymert, director, Mooseheart (Ili.) 
Child Research Laboratory, died, June 2, at the «ge 
Dr. Reymert, who was born in 


of sixty-nine years. 
Holmestrand, Norway, and came to this country in 
1915, had served as research associate of Child Wel- 
fare Research Station (1919-20), University of Iowa; 
assistant professor of psychology (1920-25), Univer- 


sity of Oslo (Norway); professor and head of the 
department of experimental psychology (1925-30), 
Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio) ; and director 
(since 1930), Mooseheart Child Research Laboratory. 


The Reverend Eugene Marion Antrim, former presi- 
dent, Oklahoma City University, died, June 2, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Antrim, who had held 
pastorates of the Methodist Episcopal Church (1902- 
17) in Massachusetts, Michigan, and Illinois, had 
served as district superintendent of schools (1917-23), 
Springfield, (Mass.), and president (1923-34), Okla- 
homa City University. 

James Waddell Tupper, professor emeritus and head 
of the department of English, Lafayette College 
(Easton, Pa.), died, June 2, at the age of eighty-three 
years. Dr. Tupper had served as professor of English 
and history (1897-1900), Western Ontario College 
(Canada); associate in English (1900-02), Bryn 
Mawr (Pa.) College; instructor in English (1902-04), 
Harvard University; assistant professor of English 
literature (1906-09), and professor of English (1909- 
47), Lafayette College. 

Mary Alice Willcox, professor emerita of zoology, 
Wellesley (Mass.) College, died, June 6, at the age of 
ninety-seven years. Dr. Willcox had served as teacher 
(1875-76), Frederick (Md.) Female Seminary; 
teacher (1876-78), Charlestown High School, Bos- 
ton; and professor of zoology (1883-1910), Wel- 
lesley College. 

Emanuel David Friedman, professor emeritus and 
head of the department of neurology, College of 
Medicine, New York University, died, June 8, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Friedman had served 
the university as instructor in medicine (1913-18), C. 
A. Herter Research Fellow of Medicine (1914-15), 
instructor in (1919-22), lecturer 
(1922-24), clinie professor of neurology (1924-28), 
and professor and head of the department (1935-47). 


neuropathology 
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e 
ANDERSON, WALTEK A., 

AND MARY 
book. Pp. 65. 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27. 
Published for the Co-operative Program in 
Administration, Middle Atlantic Region. 

e 


BECK, ROBERT H., WALTER W. COOK, AND NOLAN 
C. KEARNEY. Curriculum in the Modern Elementary 
School. Pp. viii+584. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 
ll. 1953. $4.95. 

The technique here has been to project the curriculum 

against a background of research on the nature of man 

and his interaction within the whole physical and social 

environment, and from this method to evolve principles 

that can be of great value when applied in the classroom. 
@ 

CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM H., 

HAMILTON (Editors). ‘‘Historical Papers of the 
Trinity College Historical Society,’’ Series XXX. 
“The Duke University Centennial Conference on 
Teacher Training.’’ Pp. viii+ 119. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, Durham, N. Car. 1953. $2.00. 
The occasion for this conference was the 100th anniversary 
of the chartering of the Institution, which is now Duke 
University, as a college for the training of teachers. The 
early college, Normal College, may have been the first de- 
gree-granting institution in the nation organized for the 
purpose of the education of teachers, 


® 
AND GEORGE 
Science in Daily Life. 
Ginn and Company, 


ROLLIN P. BALDWIN, 
BEAUCAMP. The Workshop Fland- 

sureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
1953. $1.00. 
Educational 


AND WILLIAM B. 


CURTIS, FRANCIS D., 
MALLINSON. 
Illustrated. 
1953. $3.96. 
A practical new text in general science. 


GREISEN 
Pp. xii + 570. 
Soston 17, Mass. 


e 

LAWSON, DOUGLAS E. School Administration: Pro- 
cedures and Policies. Pp. ix+405. Odyssey Press, 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1953. $3.50. 
The author has tried to give adequate emphasis to specific 


mistakes to avoid, specific steps to take, and specific sources 
of material and information. 


® 
LINDGREN, HENRY CLAY. Psychology of Personal 
and Social Adjustment. Pp. ix +481. American Book 
Company, New York 3. 1953. $4.50. 
This explains new ideas in an understandable way 
comes to the point without wasting a lot of words. 
e 


NEFF, WILLIAM LEE, AND MABEL GERTRUDE 
PLANER. World History for a Better World. Pp. 
xxii+795+22. Illustrated. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wise. 1953. $4.36. 

The authors’ advice to youth, who today is challenged, is 


to study history with deep concern, for it is in the past 
that you find the answers to many of today’s problems. 


e 
Principles and Procedures of Teacher Selection: A Mono- 
graph, Pp. viii+ 142. American Association of Ex- 
aminers and Administrators of Educational Personnel, 
Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1952. 
The quality of the service rendered by a school or school 


system depends upon many factors, but none of these more 
critical than the character and scholarship of the teachers. 


and 
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A universally accepted truism is that a school can hardly 
be better thun its teachers. 


e 
SHOSTECK, ROBERT. Five Thousand Women College 
Graduates Report. Pp. vi+66. B’nai B’rith Voca- THE TUITION PLAN 
tional Service Bureau, 1761 R. Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1953. 75 cents. P + 
Findings of a National Survey of the Social and Economic The method by which more than 400 
Status of Women Graduates of Liberal Arts Colleges of : 
1946-49, schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
Pe eee eee x; ence of monthly payments while they 
STRUNK, FREDERICK R. An Inventory of Social 7 ; Sa ~ 
and Economic Research in Health. Pp. 189. Health receive their tuition and other fees in 
Information Foundation, New York 17. 1953. full at the beginning of the term. 
This compilation, like the 1952 edition, contains brief ab- 
stracts of projects being conducted by national foundations, r . P 
colleges. and university research groups, governmental The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
agencies, and voluntary health organizations, : 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances good will. 
FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE A descriptive brochure will be sent 


to schools and colleges promptly upon 


, ge Sen, 
Secondary i ‘a College request. 
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CLIMATE FOR LEARNING 


$2.00 


by Maurice J. Thomas, George S. Counts, Corma A. Mowrey, Luther W. Youngdahl, 
Harold Benjamin, John L. Bracken, Paul R. Mort 


Good schools depend upon many factors in the community—citizen understanding of 
what constitutes “good” schools, adaptable buildings and favorable classroom environ- 
ment, a carefully evaluated curriculum, modern’ teaching methods, progressive school 
boards and teacher organizations. Today America seeks educational leadership. Here 
strong local control of education is upheld as basic to the defense of liberty; the Soviet 
Union thrives on a centralized system of mind control. This is the third series of lectures 
given at the University of Pittsburgh under the auspices of the School of Education and 
the Tri-State Area School Study Council. 


x wk wk & * 


OTHER BOOKS AVAILABLE IN THE SERIES: 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AND IMPROVING EDUCATION THROUGH 
PUBLIC EDUCATION SCHOOL BOARD ACTION 


$4.00 $3.00 | 























